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World  exports  in  1954-55  totaled 
943  million  bushels,  7  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  and  3  percent  above  the 
1945-53  average.  The  increase  from  a 
year  earlier  reflected  higher  imports 
by  Europe,  because  of  low  mi  ling  qual- 
ity of  their  crop,  and  some  replenish- 
ment of  reduced  reserve  stocks. 
For  many  years  the  United  States, 


Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  were 
the  only  countries  consistently  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  wheat.  The 
reduced  export  level  in  the  past  two 
years  reflects  the  increase  in  the 
importance  of  France,  included  in 
"all  others",  which  has  now  emerged 
as  one  of  the  major  exporting  coun- 
tries. 
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Total  estimated  wheat  production  in  the  4  exporting  countries — 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina — together  with  Europe 
in  1955  is  about  3,600  million  bushels,  4  percent  above  1954  and  6 
percent  above  the  1944-53  average.  Production  was  up  generally, 
except  in  the  United  States,  with  Canada  sharply  above  the  small  crop 
of  last  year. 

European  wheat  production  was  greatly  reduced  during  World 


War  n.  In  the  postwar  period,  United  States  production  was  greatly 
expanded  to  meet  world  needs,  especially  those  of  Europe.  Canadian 
production  rose  sharply  beginning  In  1950  and  some  expansion  also 
took  place  in  Australia  in  1947. 

The  upward  trend  of  European  production  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's  corresponds  rather  closely  with  the  decline  in  world  trade, 
particularly  in  the  1930's. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 
Including  Rice 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  October  25,  1955 

SUMMARY 

Wheat  prices  this  year  have  been  closer  to  the  loan  levels  than 
they  usually  are  early  in  the  season.    The  strength  in  prices  in  the 
face  of  the  largest  supply  in  history  is  due  to  the  large  quantities  of 
old  crop  wheat  held  in  CCC  inventories  and  to  the  reduced  1955  produc- 
tion, leaving  relatively  small  supplies  in  commercial  channels.  The 
level  of  prices  in  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  wheat  which  farmers  place  under  support  between  now  and 
next  January  31 •    The  quantity  of  wheat  placed  under  support  through 
September  15  totaled  12U  million  bushels,  which  is  much  less  than  the 
233  million  bushels  from  the  195k  crop  under  support  on  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier. 

Total  wheat  supplies  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  current  1955-56  market- 
ing year  are  estimated  at  about  1,9U0  million  bushels,  3  percent  above 
last  year's  record.    Production  this  year  was  reduced  by  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  carryover  stocks.    Domestic  disappearance  is  now  estimated  at  about 
625  million  bushels,  somewhat  above  the  relatively  small  disappearance 
in  195U-55.    Exports  in  1955-56,  at  the  195U-55  level  of  27 h  million, 
would  leave  slightly  larger  carryover  stocks  July  1,  1956  than  the  1,021 
million  bushels  of  the  year  earlier. 

In  the  last  two  years,  wheat  production  has  been  brought  into 
much  closer  balance  with  demand.    This  has  been  accomplished  by  a  re- 
duction in  acreage  under  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams and  by  maintaining  exports  through  the  aid  of  Government  financing. 
With  world  wheat  production  increasing,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  wheat  exports  over  the 
next  several  years.    Even  if  we  could  maintain  exports  at  this  level, 
the  production  from  the  minimum  allotment  of  55  million  acres  would,  with 
average  weather  conditions,  result  in  an  annual  production  almost  equal 
to  total  disappearance.    This,  of  course,  would  permit  only  a  very  slow 
reduction  in  our  carryover  stocks. 

World  production  of  wheat  during  1955  is  estimated  at  7,315  mil- 
lion bushels,  6  percent  above  195^,  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Canada  has  a  large  crop  and  the 
1955-56  supply  of  about  992  million  bushels  approximates  the  all-time 
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record  supply  in  1953-5U.    Wheat  production  in  Western  Europe  was  esti- 
mated at  about  thp  same  as  in  195^,  with  increases  in  Italy  and  Germany 
offsetting  substantial  declines  in  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Scandinavia.    The  quality  is  generally  much  better  than  last  year, 
when  an  unusually  large  amount  was  used  for  feed  because  of  the  poor 
quality.    An  increase  of  5  percent  in  the  wheat  production  in  Eastern 
Europe  was  indicated.    Estimates  for  Asia  were  slightly  below  a  year  ago, 
while  production  in  Africa  was  estimated  to  be  15  percent  less  than  in 
195U.    In  Australia,  a  wheat  crop  of  200  million  bushels  was  forecast 
compared  with  167  million  last  year.    Although  it  is  too  early  for  a 
reliable  indication  of  prospects  in  South  America,  recent  reports  sug- 
gest that  the  outturn  will  be  somewhat  less  than  in  195U« 


Total  wheat  supplies  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are  estimated 
at  about  l,9kl  million  bushels,  consisting  of  the  July  1,  1955  carryover 
of  1,021  million,  a  crop  estimated  at  916  million,  and  imports,  mostly 
of  feeding  quality  wheat,  of  about  the  same  as  the  k  million  bushels  last 
year.    Total  supplies  of  this  size  are  an  all-time  record  high,  exceeding 
last  year's  record  of  1,876  million  bushels  by  about  3  percent. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1955-56  is  now  estimated  at  about  625 
million  bushels,  somewhat  above  the  relatively  small  disappearance  in 
195^-55.    Food  use  (including  use  by  Territories  of  the  United  States  and 
military  food)  may  be  above  U85  million  bushels,  or  about  the  same  as 
last  year.    Feed  use  may  be  about  75  million  bushels,  which  is  above  the 
low  level  of  195^-55,  but  still  below  the  long-time  average.    The  cur- 
rent estimate  for  feeding  is  somewhat  above  earlier  estimates. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  about  625  million  bushels  would  leave 
about  1,315  million  bushels  from  the  total  supply  for  export  and  carry- 
over.   Exports  in  1955-56  may  be  about  equal  to  the  27U  million  in  1951i-55. 


THE  RICE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


IS  COVERED  ON  PAGES  31  TO  1*6 


THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 


Wheat  Supplies  in  1955-56  Above 
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Exports  of  wheat  and  products  in  terms  of  wheat  from  July  through  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  are  estimated  at  about  70  million  bushels  compared  with 
5U  million  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    A  total  disappearance  of  about 
900  million  bushels  would  result  in  a  further,  but  a  small, increase  in 
the  carryover  stocks  July  1,  1956. 


Table  1.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  disposition,  United  States,  average 
1950-5U  and  annual,  1950-55  1/ 


Year  beginning  July 

I  tern 

1950-5U 

!  1950 

i  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1951l  2/ 

il955  3/ 

:  Mil. 
:  bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Supply  ! 
Carryover  on  July  1  : 
Production 

Imports  h/  : 

508 
:  1,088 
:  15 

h2S 
1,019 
12 

396 
981 
32 

256 
1,299 
21 

562 
1,169 
6 

902 
970 
h 

1,021 
916 
k 

Total  ! 

1,611 

1,^6 

l,W 

1.576 

1,737 

1.876 

Domestic  disappearance  i 
Food  5/  ! 
Seed  : 
Industry  ; 
Feed  7/  : 

-  U90 
i  79 

% 

1*93 
87 

& 

U96 
87 
1 

9h 

li89 
88 

y 

119 

ii88 
69 

7/51 

U87 
63 

8/m 

U85 

63 

K 
75 

Total  ! 

69k 

678 

696 

618 

5"8i 

623 

Exports  8/  ! 

330 

366 

his 

318 

217 

27U 

275 

Total  disappearance  : 

9oli 

1,060 

1.153 

l,01ij 

83* 

tfi>5 

898 

Stocks  on  June  30  ; 

627 

396 

256 

562 

902 

1,021 

1,0U3 

1/  Includes  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of  wheat.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Es- 
timated,   hj  Excludes  imports  of  wheat  for  milling-in-bond  and  export  as  flour. 
5/  Includes  shipments  to  U.S.  territories  and  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad. 
0/  Less  than  500,000  bushels.    7/  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  dis- 
appearance is  accounted  for.    It  has  been  assumed  roughly  to  represent  feed,  but 
in  1953-5U,  the  residual  at  61  million  was  less  than  the  69  million  represented  as 
fed  on  farms  where  grown,  and  in  195ii-55  the  31  million  was  below  the  56  million 
represented  as  fed  on  farms  where  grown.    8/  Actual  exports  including  exports  for 
civilian  feeding  under  the  military  supply  program. 
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Prospects  Are  for  Continued 
Large  Wheat  Carryovers 

In  the  last  two  years,  wheat  production  has  been  brought  into 
much  closer  balance  with  demand.    This  has  been  accomplished  by  a  re- 
duction in  acreage  under  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams and  by  maintaining  exports  through  the  aid  of  Government  financing. 
With  world  wheat  production  increasing,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  wheat  exports  over  the 
next  several  years.    Even  if  we  could  maintain  exports  at  this  level, 
the  production  from  the  minimum  allotment  of  55  million  acres  would,  with 
average  weather  conditions,  result  in  an  annual  production  almost  equal 
to  total  disappearance.    This,  of  course,  would  permit  only  a  very  slow 
reduction  in  our  carryover  stocks. 

October  1  Stocks  Record  Large 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  October  1  were  the  largest  of  record  and 
totaled  1,71*0  million  bushels  (table    12).    These  were  U  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  and  1x2  percent  above  average.    Off- farm  stocks  of  1,325 
million  bushels  compare  with  l,2ii7  million  a  year  earlier.  Disappear- 
ance in  July-September  is  indicated  at  197  million  bushels,  which  com- 
pares with  196  million  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  192  million  2 
years  ago. 

Of  the  total  October  1  stocks,  the  CCC  owned  927  million  bushels, 
which  was  divided  as  follows,  by  classes,  in  million  bushels:    Hard  red 
winter,  6i*0,  hard  red  spring,  132;  soft  red  winter,  37;  white,  105;  and 
mixed  and  unclassified,  13.    Table  6  shows  CCC  ownership  by  States,  and 
table  8  by  classes  in  the  various  CCC  Office  areas. 

Wheat  Production  6  Percent  Below  195ii 
And  21  Percent  Below  Average 

Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  915.5  million  bushels,  a 
decrease  of  more  than  1  million  bushels  from  the  September  1  estimate. 
This  is  6  percent  smaller  than  the  195U  crop  and  21  percent  less  than 
the  19Wt-53  average.    The  change  from  a  month  ago  is  due  to  a  decrease 
in  spring  wheat  other  than  durum.    The  winter  wheat  crop  of  689  million 
bushels,  for  which  the  last  estimate  was  made  as  of  August  1,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  all-wheat  production  total.    The  indicated  average  yield 
per  harvested  acre  of  all  wheat  is  19.3  bushels  compared  with  18.1  in 
19$h  and  the  average  of  17.1  bushels.      Acreage  seeded,  yield  per  seeded 
acre,  and  production  of  all  wheat  and  winter  and  spring  wheat,  1919-5U> 
are  shown  in  the  August  19  issue  of  The  Wheat  Situation,  page  27 • 
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The  all-spring  wheat  crop  is  now  indicated  at  226  million  bush- 
els, over  1  million  bushels  less  than  in  September.    A  crop  of  this 
size  would  be  26  percent  larger  than  the  195U  production  of  179  million 
bushels  but  21  percent  smaller  than  average.    The  indicated  yield  per 
harvested  acre  for  the  U.  S.  at  16.8  bushels  is  iw9  bushels  above  last 
year  and  2.2  bushels  above  average. 

The  production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  is  estimated  at 
211.7  million  bushels,  1.3  million  bushels  below  the  September  1  fore- 
cast.   The  1955  crop  is  22  percent  more  than  the  195U  production  but 
16  percent  below  average.    The  decrease  from  a  month  ago  was  largely  in 
Montana,  where  prospects  declined  more  than  2g  million  bushels,  more 
than  offsetting  improvement  in  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Oregon, 

Average  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum 
is  indicated  at  17.1  bushels  compared  with  12.6  in  195!*  and  the  average 
of  li;.8  bushels. 

Production  of  durum  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  is  esti- 
mated at  lh»h  million  bushels.    This  is  slightly  above  the  September  1 
estimate  and  is  more  than  2§  times  as  large  as  last  year  but  less  than 
half  the  average.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  for  the  three-State 
area  is  13 «U  bushels  compared  with  h.2  in  195U  and  the  average  of  13.0 
bushels.    The  durum  production  estimate  does  not  include  durum  being 
grown  in  Montana.    The  acreage  in  Montana  may  be  as  large  as  250,000 
acres  and,  assuming  durum  yields  about  the  same  as  for  other  spring  wheat, 
production  would  total  about  $\  million  bushels.    Durum  acreage  and  pro- 
duction are  included  in  other  spring  wheat  estimates  for  Montana. 

Heavy  rains  brought  ideal  seed  bad  conditions  for  the  entire 
winter  wheat  belt  for  the  1956  crop.    Fall  seeding  of  wheat  is  now 
nearing  completion  not  only  in  the  Great  Plains  Area  but  also  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.    However,  it  was  delayed  in  the  Middle  and  North 
Atlantic  States  because  of  continued  heavy  rains. 

Seasonal  Price  Pattern  Related  to 
Quantity  Placed  under  Support,  Which 
to  Date  is  Sharply  Below  Year  Ago 

Wheat  prices  this  year  have  been  closer  to  the  loan  levels  than 
they  usually  are  early  in  the  season.    The  strength  in  prices  in  the 
face  of  the  largest  supply  in  history  is  due  to  the  large  quantities  of 
old  crop  wheat  held  in  CCC  inventories  and  to  the  reduced  1955  produc- 
tion, leaving  relatively  small  supplies  in  commercial  channels.  The 
level  of  prices  in  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year  will  depend  upon 
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the  amount  of  wheat  which  farmers  place  under  support  between  now  and 
next  January  31 •    The  quantity  of  wheat  placed  under  support  through 
September  15  totaled  12k  million  bushels,  which  is  much  less  than  the 
233  million  bushels  from  the  195k  crop  under  support  on  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier,  3ven  after  taking  into  consideration  the  much  smaller 
crop# 

The  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  Wheat,  15  percent  pro- 
tein, has  been  and  is  currently  above  the  effective  loan,  which  encour- 
ages selling  rather  than  placing  under  support.    The  price  of  No.  2 
Hard  Winter,  13  percent  protein,  has  been  close  to  the  loan,  but  sell- 
ing by  farmers  has  become  greatly  reduced.    The  sizable  quantity  of  free 
supplies  of  hard  red  wheat  and  the  relatively  larger  supplies  of  free 
hard  red  winter  wheat  are  limiting  factors  to  seasonal  advances  in  prices 
of  these  quality  wheats  from  present  levels.    With  prices  of  ordinary 
protein  hard  red  winter  wheat  still  considerably  below  the  support  rate, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  these  to  continue  to  go  under  support, 
which  should  tend  to  strengthen  prices  of  such  wheat.    Soft  red  winter 
wheat  prices  are  even  farther  below  the  loan,  which  is  conducive  to 
continued  movement  under  support.    As  a  result,  free  supplies  may  become 
limited  and  prices  of  soft  red  wheat  advance  seasonally  from  current 
relatively  low  levels.    If  the  price  of  soft  white  wheat  continues  be- 
low the  loan,  large  quantities  will  go  under  support,  which  will  tend 
to  be  a  price-supporting  factor. 

On  October  2h  the  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  Wheat  at 
Minneapolis,  ordinary  protein,  at  $2.U0  was  6  cents  above  the  effective 
loan  (^2.U1  less  storage  allowance  of  7  cents).    At  Portland,  No.  1 
Soft  White,  at  $2.1U,  was  7  cents  below  the  effective  loan.    The  price 
of  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City,  at  $2.11,  was 
19  cents  below  the  effective  loan.    The  price  of  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 
at  St.  Louis,  at  $1.98,  was  32  cents  below.    The  price  of  No.  1  Dark 
Northern  Spring,  15  percent  protein,  at  Minneapolis,  was  7  cents  above 
the  effective  loan,  and  at  Kansas  City  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter, 
13  percent  protein,  which  had  been  about  at  the  effective  loan, has  now 
dropped  to  U  cents  under  that  level. 

On  October  2h,  prices  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  were  about  7 
cents  and  9  cents  above  the  low  levels  reached  in  late  August.  Prices 
of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  at  Minneapolis,  however, 
were  about  17  cents  above  the  low  reached  the  middle  of  August.  The 
peak  in  the  movement  of  winter  wheat  to  market  occurred  in  July  and  the 
peak  for  spring  wheat  was  reached  in  mid-August.    In  mid- August  the 
national  average  price  received  by  farmers  was  $1.90  per  bushel.    In  mid- 
September  the  average  rose  to  $1.92,  but  was  15  cents  below  the  average 
of  a  year  earlier.    The  1951  national  loan  rate  was  $2.2k  and  the  1955 
rate  is  $2.08. 
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The  CCC  had  9l4  million  "bushels  of  wheat  still  remaining  uncom- 
mitted on  October  12.    Sales  since  July  1  totaled  67  million  bushels. 
On  July  1,  inventory  of  the  CCC  totaled  976  million  "bushels,  and  there 
were  still  11  million  bushels  outstanding  under  loan  from  the  1954  crop 
and  3  million  of  1953  crop  resealed. 

Sales  of  wheat  and  flour  under  the  1955-56  International  Wheat 
Agreement  program  totaled  19.5  million  bushels  from  August  1  to  October  18. 
This  compares  with  38.9  million  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    In  1954- 
55  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  in  terms  of  wheats  hy  the  IWA  totaled 
131.6  million  bushels.    These  were  at  an  average  subsidy  rate  of  "jk.S  cents 
per  bushel.    In  1953-54,  IWA  exports  totaled  98.6  million  bushels,  with  an 
average  subsidy  of  46.1  cents  per  "bushel. 

Table  14  shows  United  States  exports  of  wheat  by  countries  of 
destination  for  1953-54  and  1954-55- 

Bluejacket  Wheat  Added 
to  Undesirable  List 

Bluejacket  was  added  to  the  list  of  wheat  varieties  designated  for 
a  20-cent-per-bushel  discount  in  1956  wheat  price-support  rates  because 
of  inferior  milling  or  baking  qualities.    The  discount  for  Bluejacket 
wheat,  which  is  in  the  Hard  Red  Winter  Class,  will  apply  in  the  13  States 
of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming.    One  or  more 
varieties  previously  had  been  designated  for  all  of  these  States  except 
Arkansas.    This  action  increases  the  number  of  States  to  22  in  which  this 
discount  will  be  effective  for  1956-crop  wheat. 

Wheat  Sanitation  Requirements  to 
Become  Effective  July  1,  I95F" 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced  September  16  that  it 
will  tighten  sanitary  requirements  on  wheat  beginning  next  July.  The 
basis  of  legal  action  against  filth-contaminated  wheat  will  be  lowered 
to  the  following  levels:    1  or  more  rodent  pellets  per  pint  of  wheat 
(liquid  measure)  or  1  percent  or  more  of  insect-damaged  kernels.  The 
change  will  be  put  into  effect  July  1,  1956,  to  coincide  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  year  and  thus  permit  the  grain  trade  time  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments. 

Total  Wheat  Used  for  Food 
Unchanged  from  50  Years  Ago 

Wheat  consumption  per  person  in  the  United  States  has  been  declin- 
ing during  the  past  50  years.    However,  with  the  increased  population, 
the  total  quantity  now  used  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  50  years  ago. 
Table  2  shows  total  wheat  used  for  food  since  1937  together  with  other 
supply  and  distribution  items. 
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The  per  capita  consumption  in  195^  averaged  177  pounds,  and  173 
pounds  is  estimated  for  1955/  compared  with  310  pounds  in  1909,  the  first 
year  shown  in  the  series.    In  the  last  8  years,  the  decline  has  averaged 
two  and  one-half  pounds  per  year. 

The  total  consumption  of  wheat  for  food  in  195^  was  ^75  million 
bushels,  the  same  as  in  1909*    The  estimate  for  1955  is  hfk  million 
bushels. 

The  long-time  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  increasing  emphasis  on  a  greater  variety  of 
foods  in  the  American  diet.    Less  bread,  potatoes,  and  corn  meal  are 
being  consumed,  but  much  more  processed  vegetables  and  processed  fruit, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  some  dairy  products. 

This  change  in  the  makeup  of  the  average  American  diet  is  due  to 
many  factors,  among  which  are  increased  consumer  purchasing  power, 
greater  availability  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  items,  and 
increased  knowledge  of  the  nutritional  importance  of  various  foods  in 
the  balanced  diet.    The  movement  of  our  population  from  farm  to  city 
and  the  reduction  in  heavy  labor  on  farms  and  in  mines  and  factories, 
improved  food  handling,  food  processing,  and  keeping  facilities  have 
all  contributed  to  changes  in  diet. 


THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

World  Wheat  Production 
up  6  Percent  1/ 

World  wheat  production  for  1955  was  forecast  at  7>315  million 
bushels  in  late  September  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  reports,  only  slightly  below  the  all-time  high 
of  7^20  million  bushels  in  1952  (table  on  page  29).    The  increase  of 
385  million  bushels,  or  about  6  percent,  from  last  year,  is  due  mainly 
to  increased  acreage,  and  slightly  higher  yields.    Canada  and  the 
Soviet  Union  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  production. 
The  current  world  production  forecast  is  20  percent  above  the  1935-39 
average  of  6,085  million  bushels  and  2k  percent  above  the  19^5-^9 
average  of  5*900  million  bushels. 


1/  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  September  26,  1955*    The  second  forecast 
of  world  wheat  production  is  scheduled  for  release  in  the  December  12 
issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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Indications  are  generally  favorable  for  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  import  needs  in  those  important  importing  areas. 
Production  is  larger  in  most  of  these  countries,  and  the  quality  in 
European  countries  is  generally  much  better  then  that  of  195^  >  when  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  wheat  was  fed  because  of  the  large  proportion 
of  poor-quality  grain  harvested. 

Supplies  of  wheat  are  at  a  record  level  in  the  principal  export- 
ing countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    The  If.  ge  supply  is  attributed 
to  record  carryover  stocks  in  the  United  States  and  large  Canadian  pro- 
duction and  carryover.    Southern  Hemisphere  supplies  are  also  at  a  very 
high  level,  with  a  record  supply  indicated  for  Australia,  and  large  supplies 
for  Argentina. 

Conditions  in  the  minor  exporting  countries  are  variahle,  but  a 
net  increase  over  195^  availabilities  seems  assured.    Turkey's  harvest 
shows  a  substantial  recovery  from  the  poor  195^  outturn,  though  it  is 
still  "below  the  high  level  of  the  previous  2  years.    Production  in  France 
approaches  the  record  level  of  a  year  ago  and  that  country  is  expected 
to  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  100  million  bushels.    Sweden  and 
Syria,  in  contrast,  harvested  small  wheat  crops  and  are  expected  to  have 
little,  if  any,  surplus  for  export  this  season. 

Wheat  supplies  in  North  America  are  the  largest  of  record,  as  a 
result  of  record  levels  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  sup- 
ply of  about  992  million  bushels  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1955-56  season  approximated  the  record  supply  for  1953-5**-  and  is  91  mil- 
lion bushels  larger  than  the  total  for  195^-55*    The  1955  crop,  now 
estimated  at        million  bushels,  is  about  200  million  over  the  unusually 
small  195U  harvest,  but  somewhat  below  the  high  level  of  the  crops  for 
the  preceding  3  years.    The  substantial  increase  over  last  year  is  entirely 
due  to  increased  yields,  since  acreage  is  2.8  million  acres  smaller  than 
in  195^.    Current  estimates  place  the  average  yield  for  this  season  at 
23.2  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase  of  10^  bushels  over  the  average  for 
the  past  year.    Despite  a  decrease  in  the  acreage,  durum  wheat  production 
this  year  in  Canada  is  estimated  at  17.2  million  bushels  compared  with 
6.6  million  in  195^- 

Wheat  production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  to  total  about  the 
same  as  in  195^  >  with  increases  in  a  few  countries,  especially  in  Italy 
and  the  Republic  of  Germany,  offsetting  substantial  declines  in  Spain, 
.  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Scandinavia.    The  crop  in  Italy  is 
estimated  at  the  near-record  figure  of  323  million  bushels,  compared  with 
267  million  last  year.    The  quality  of  the  1955  Western  European  crop  is 
reportedly  good  except  for  a  lower  protein  content  in  a  number  of  areas. 
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Preliminary  reports  place  the  wheat  crop  in  France  near  the  record 
193k  harvest,  which  assures  a  substantial  surplus  for  export  again  this 
year.    Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  a  record  wheat  crop  is  expected 
in  the  Republic  of  Germany,  exceeding  the  195^  production  by  15  percent. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  is  higher  than  last  year  in  both  countries. 

Production  in  Greece  is  estimated  to  be  k$  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  ^5  million  in  195^  and  the  record  production  of  51  million 
bushels  in  1953-    A  larger  crop  than  last  year  is  also  forecast  for 
Yugoslavia  as  a  result  of  better  growing  conditions. 

In  Spain  a  drop  from  last  year's  high  wheat  production  of  180  mil- 
lion bushels  to  about  150  million  is  forecast.  Comparatively  high  carry- 
over stocks,  however,  should  slightly  offset  the  reduced  production. 
Extended  drought  in  that  country  during  the  growing  season  reduced  yields 
somewhat  below  the  high  1951*  yields.  Drought  also  cut  crop  yields 
sharply  in  Portugal,  and  the  present  estimate  for  the  1955  crop  is  little 
more  than  half  the  large  outturn  of  last  year. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  currently  estimated  at 
86.5  million  bushels,  compared  with  10k  million  last  year.  Unfavorable 
weather  conditions  at  seeding  time  caused  a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage. 
Yields  are  very  good,  however.    Imports  of  wheat  during  1955-56  are  ex- 
pected to  be  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level,  and  may  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  ml  1 1 ing  quality  wheat  than  during  the  195^-55 
season. 

In  most  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  growing  conditions  were  more 
favorable  than  in  195^>  and  a  wheat  total  at  least  5  percent  above  the 
195^  production  Is  forecast.    Conditions  appear  best  in  Poland,  where 
growing  conditions  were  indicated  to  be  unusually  favorable. 

Preliminary  information  from  the  Soviet  Union  points  to  a  larger 
wheat  harvest  this  season.    An  expansion  of  27  million  acres  of  spring 
wheat  was  officially  reported.    This  expansion,  however,  was  largely  in 
low-yielding  areas  and  may  have  been  partially  offset  by  some  winter- 
killing of  the  fall  sown  wheat.    Better  yields  are  reported  for  the 
winter  wheat  belts  of  the  Ukraine  and  Northern  Caucasus,  where  a  serious 
drought  reduced  yields  last  year.    Delivery  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Government  and  fulfillment  of  the  quotas  are  reported  considerably  ahead 
of  those  of  a  year  ago  in  a  number  of  important  wheat  producing  regions. 

Reporting  countries  of  Asia  show  wide  variations  in  their  wheat 
prospects.    Among  the  leading  producers,  larger  outturns  than  last  year 
were  reported  for  Turkey,  India,  and  Iran,  while  somewhat  smaller  har- 
vests were  reported  for  Pakistan,  Syria,  and  Iraq.    The  outlook  for 
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Turkey  is  much  better  than  last  year,  though  it  is  still  well  below  the 
record  production  of  the  2  previous  years.    Some  wheat  surplus  should 
be  available  for  export  again  this  season. 

Iraq,  an  exporter  of  moderate  quantities  of  wheat  last  season, 
has  a  much  smaller  crop  this  year  and  can  be  expected  to  be  a  net  im- 
porter during  the  current  season.    Wheat  imports  have  been  authorized 
and  the  import  duty  on  wheat  has  been  removed  for  a  period  of  9  months. 
Syria  also  can  be  expected  to  be  out  of  the  wheat  export  market  because 
of  a  sharp  reduction  in  its  current  harvest. 

Wheat  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  about  15  percent 
less  than  in  1951*,  largely  because  of  smaller  acreage.    Reduced  acreage 
was  general  throughout  the  important  producing  countries,  especially  in 
Tunisia,  Egypt,  and  French  Morocco. 

The  crop  recently  seeded  in  South  America  may  be  smaller  than  in 
195^,  because  of  less  favorable  prospects  for  Argentina.    Though  admit- 
tedly too  early  for  an  accurate  appraisal,  recent  reports  suggest  that 
the  outturn  there  will  be  somewhat  less  than  in  195^- 

In  Australia  a  wheat  crop  of  200  million  bushels  is  forecast,  com- 
pared with  167  million  bushels  last  season.    Such  a  large  production, 
together  with  the  present  high  level  of  stocks,  indicates  that  export 
availabilities  for  1955-56  a»y  be  at  a  record  level.    The  excellent 
prospects  are  attributed  to  good  growing  conditions,  improved  varieties, 
and  better  farming  methods. 

World  Wheat  Trade  in  1955-56  May 
Approximate  that  of  195^-55 

World  export  prospects  remain  unchanged  from  those  given  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Wheat  Situation.    The  higher  economic  activity  and 
greater  purchasing  power  in  importing  countries  should  result  in  main- 
taining world  imports  at  about  the  195^-55  level.    Preliminary  data 
indicate  that  the  world  trade  in  wheat,  including  products,  in  195^-55 
totaled  about  9U3  million  bushels.    This  is  7  percent  more  than  the 
879  million  bushelB  exported  in  the  previous  year  and  3  percent  above 
the  1945-53  average  of  912  million  bushels.    It  is  12  percent  below 
the  record  exports  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52. 

The  increase  in  exports  in  195^-55  can  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  Europe's  1954  wheat  crop,  although  virtually  as  large 
as  that  of  the  year  before,  was  disappointing  in  quality  and  much  of  it 
unsuitable  for  milling.    This  was  reflected  in  an  increase  in  imports. 
Another  factor  contributing  to  the  increased  world  exports  of  wheat  and 
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flour  during  the  year  just  ended  was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  import- 
ers to  build  up  reserve  stocks  vhich  had  been  heavily  drawn  upon  during 
the  preceding  season.    Furthermore,  in  contrast  with  1953-5^  when 
expectations  of  a  decline  in  wheat  prices  led  many  importing  countries 
to  defer  purchases,  the  more  firm  price  situation  prevailing  during 
195^-55  tended  to  encourage  increased  imports. 

Increasing  Shift  from  Dollar 
to  Non-Dollar  Suppliers 

A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion 
of  the  world's  total  wheat  import  requirements  supplied  by  the  various 
dollar  and  non-dollar  exporting  areas.    The  two  leading  dollar  export- 
ing countries  are  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  share  of  the  world's 
wheat  exports  supplied  by  these  countries  declined  from  77  percent  in 
1951-52  to  72  percent  in  1952-53,  to  57  percent  in  1953-5^,  and  to  an 
estimated  56  percent  in  195^-55 •    In  "the  same  period,  the  share  of  the 
total  supplied  by  Australia  and  Argentina,  the  two  leading  non-dollar 
exporters,  increased  from  12  percent  in  1951-52  to  23  percent  in  195^-55 • 
This  trend  was  reflected  by  a  continuation  of  the  practice  of  many  im- 
porters of  assuring  themselves  of  supplies  through  bilateral  trade 
agreements  and  barter  deals. 

The  other  non-dollar  wheat  exporters  include  mainly  France, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  French  North  Africa,  Syria,  Russia,  the  countries  of 
the  Danube  Basin,  and  Uruguay.    Complete  details  with  respect  to  the 
quantities  actually  supplied  by  each  of  the  latter  areas  during  195^-55 
are  not  yet  available,  but  the  total  is  provisionally  estimated  at 
198  million  bushels  compared  with  193  million  bushels  a  year  earlier. 

The  only  other  countries  in  the  non-dollar  group  supplying  larger 
wheat  exports  than  a  year  earlier  were  French  North  Africa  and  Uruguay. 
Current  indications  are  that  195^-55  exports  from  such  non-dollar  coun- 
tries as  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Syria  were  much  below  the  level  of  the 
preceding  year. 

France  Becomes  One  of 
the  Largest  Wheat  Exporters 

The  rise  of  France  during  195^-55  to  an  important  place  among  the 
world's  wheat  and  flour  exporters  was  a  development  of  outstanding  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  competitive  status  of  United  States,  Canadian, 
Australian  and  Argentine  exporters  in  world  markets.    France  increased 
her  exports  from  kO  million  in  1953-5**  to  an  estimated  87  million  bush- 
els in  195^-55.    While  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  a  firm  prediction, 
current  indications  are  that  French  wheat  exports  in  1955-56  may  be 
fully  as  large  as  last  season. 
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The  emergence  of  France  as  one  of  the  world's  large  wheat  and 
flour  exporters  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  making.    The  upward  trend 
in  French  wheat  production  and  exports  can  he  attributed  largely  to 
the  activities  of  the  French  Cereals  Office  which  has  devoted  nearly 
a  decade  of  effort  not  only  toward  making  the  country  independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  wheat  hut  also  toward  making  it  one  of 
the  world's  recognized  major  wheat  exporters.    This  has  been  accom- 
plished largely  by  guaranteeing  minimum  prices  to  producers  and  by 
subsidizing  exports. 

Turkish  Wheat  Exports  Decline 

Turkey  is  another  country  that  has  only  recently  attained  status 
as  an  important  wheat  exporter.    Exports  reaching  a  peak  of  32  million 
bushels  in  1953-5**-  compare    with  a  prewar  (193^-38)  average  of  only 
3  million  bushels.    However,  because  of  a  poor  crop  in  195^ — 180  million 
bushels  against  2^0  million  bushels  a  year  earlier- -exports  during 
I95I4.-55  amounted  to  only  15  million  bushels. 

Wheat  Supplies  in  k  Major 
Overseas  Exporting  Countries 
up  over  100  Million  Bushels 

Supplies  of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carryover  in  the  four 
principal  exporting  countries  (United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Australia)  on  October  1  totaled  2,230  million  bushels.    This  compares 
with  2,107  million  a  year  ago  ind  1,9^0  million  two  years  ago.    The  1955 
crops  are  included  in  the  supplies  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Supplies  in  Canada  are  a  100  million  bushels  more  than  a  year  ago  due 
to  the  sharp  increase  in  the  1955  crop.    Supplies  available  for  export 
on  October  1,  after  deducting  domestic  requirements  for  the  season, 
totaled  as  follows,  with  comparable  figures  for  a  year  ago  in  parenthe- 
ses:   United  States,  l,2kk  (1,236);  Canada,  778  (678);  Argentina,  101 
(82);  and  Australia,  107  (ill).    Exports  from  these  four  countries  from 
July  1  through  September  30,  1955  totaled  iQk  million  bushels  compared 
vith  Ilk  million  during  195^-55  and  219  million  for  1953-54. 
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Table  5  .-  Wheat  and  wheat  flour:    United  States  imports  and  exports,  193V-5U 


Year 

For  domestic 

use  2/ 

Wheat  for 
milling 
in  bond 
and  export 

§/ 

begin- 
ning 
July 

:       Full-duty  : 
:          wheat  : 

Wheat  for 
feed 

Flour  : 

y  : 

Total 
wheat 
and 

flour 

Total 

:  1,000 
:  bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1939 
1940 

1941 

19*2 

19*3 
1944 

19*5 
19*6 
19*7 
19*3 
19*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 


56 
165 
1,700 
806 
5/136,013 
5/26,235 
1,136 
21 
7 

l,31T 
1,003 

17* 
1,*75 
1,016 

999 
1,287 


86 
3,237 
1,785 
150 
I89 
15,919 
767 
29 
117 
10 
1,097 
11,6*7 
29,921 
20,383 
*,300 
2,915 


335 
291 
179 
100 
157 
19* 
97 
7 
6 
17* 
119 
5 

109 
117 
135 

83 


*77 
3,693 
3,66* 
1,056 
136,359 
*2,3*8 
2,000 
57 
130 
1,501 
2,219 
11,826 
31,505 
21,516 
5,*3* 
U,285 


9,953 
7,331 

11,912 
7,577 

10,952 
9,213 

11,591 
1,98* 
19 
3,070 
9,621 
8,180 
5,907 
6,*15 
3,089 

1,0014 


10,*30 
11,02* 
15,576 

8,633 
1*7,311 
51,561 
13,591 

2,0*1 
1*9 

*,571 
11,840 
20,006 
37,*12 
27,931 

8,523 

5,289 


EXPORTS  1/ 


Non-military  exports 

Military  exports  6/ 

Total 
U.  S. 
wheat 

and 
flour 

Other 
flour 

2/2/ 

Total 

Wheat 

:       Flour  : 
:     wholly  : 
:  from  U.  S.  : 

Total 

:    Flour  : 

Total 

wheat 
and 
•  flour 

wheat  : 

:    wheat  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels  bushels 

bushels  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1939 
19*0 
19*1 
19*2 
19*3 
19** 
19*5 
19*6 
19*7 
19*8 
19*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953 
195C 


2/23,636 
2/10,810 
2/12,632 
y  6,555 

2/11,9*2 
g/19,010 
2/226,135 
1/153,995 
11/207,362 
232,666 
1*0,377 
290,*73 
*27,130 
27*, 079 
181,506 
225,631 


2/21,232 
2/22,812 
e/14,894 
2/19,9*8 
1/28,333 
2/28,30* 
2/79,872 
10/166,291 
12/133,085 
102,385 
39,2*8 
*3,607 
*2,332 
*0,*09 
32,98* 
46,326 


**,868 
33,622 
27,526 
26,503 
*0,275 
*7,31* 
306,007 
320,286 
3*0,**7 
335,051 
179,625 
33*,08o 
469, 4o2 
31*,*88 
214,490 
271,?57 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5*, 358 
*6,878 
**,796 
97,326 
1*2,75* 
llfl,3** 
31,362 
5,25* 
2,702 
1,289 
963 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*0,233 
35,*89 
28,896 
*1,019 
2*, 75* 
501 
131 
0 
0 

228 

 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9*, 591 
82,367 
73,692 
138,3*5 
167,508 
118,845 
31,*93 
5,25* 
2,702 
1,517 
 26J_ 


44,868 
33,622 
27,526 
26,503 
*0,275 
1*1,905 
388,37* 
393,978 
2/*78,792 
1/502,555 
f/298,470 
2/365,573 
2/1*7*,  716 
2/317,190 
2/216,007 
2/272, 9?Q 


9,*06 
6,935 
9,130 
6,900 

10,835 
9,398 

12,688 
6,6*2 
1,028 
2,7*5 
9,700 
8,U4l 
*,927 
6,871 
3,316 
1.123 


5*,27* 
*0,557 
36,656 
33,*03 
51,110 
151,303 
*01,062 
1*00,620 
*79,820 
505,30* 
308,170 
37*,01* 
*79,6*3 
32*, 061 

219,323 
27*,0*3 


1    Includes  flour  expressed  in  wheat  equivalent.    Exports  of  wheat  products  other  than  flour,  not  shown 
in  the  table,  expressed  in  thousand  bushels,  wheat  equivalent,  beginning  with  1941-1*2,  were  as  follows: 
326;  1,265;  2,31*7;  2,464;  2,213;  3,**1;  7,095;  1,*38;  61*9;  572;  535;  57*;  and  530.    2/  As  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.    }J  Classified  as  "unfit  for  human  consumption"  or  imported  for  special  feeding 
programs.    4/  Includes  some  flour  imported  free  for  export,  which  for  1939  was  211*, 000  bushels;  19*0, 
170,000  bushels;  19*1,  2,000  bushels;  19*2,  2,000  bushels;  19*5,  19,000  bushels;  19*8,  1,000  bushels; 
I9U9,  29,000  bushels;  and  1953,  2,000  bushels.    _£/  Includes  wheat  and  wheat  products  used  for  livestock 
and  poultry  feed,  imported  duty-free  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    6/  From  the  national  Military 
Establishments;  financed  by  the  United  States,    jj  Mostly  from  imported  wheat,  but  an  average  of  283,000 
bushels  annually  of  U.  S.  wheat  was  also  used  in  the  1941-50  period.    8/  1*, 072,000  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  plus  822,000  unreported  exports  to  British  Services.    2/  1*2,637,000  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  plus  11,358,000  unreported  January- June  19*7  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the 
United  Kingdom.    10/  15*, 1*07, 000  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  plus  11, 884, 000  unreported 
January-June  191*7  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    11/  18*, 324,000  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  plus  23,038,000  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom.    12/  123,546,000 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Conmterce  plus  9,539,000  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Table  6,-  Wheat:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  position,  October  1,  1955 


State 


Bins 


Country 

ware- 
houses 


Sub- 
terminal 
elevators 


Terminal  : Maritime 
elevators :  fleet 


In 
transit 

y 


*otal 


1,000 
bu. 


Maine 
Mass. 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
N.  Dakota 
S.  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Virginia 
N.  Carolina 
S.  Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming  - 
Colorado 
N.  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Chicago  area 
unallocated 

Total 


1 

7 


3 

810 

1,871* 
i*,669 

11,965 
9,261 

21,972 


113 


121 


3,03U 


1,000 
bu. 


288 
2 

361 
366 
3,316 
196 
283 
1,665 
16 
3,582 
12,057 
5,21*5 
26,602 
90,873 

77 
168 

61 
1*27 
221 
98 
228 
3,122 
35,81*3 
67,927 
3,01*0 
5,002* 
779 
16,973 
3,172 
1 

303 
395 
17,715 
6,667 
362 


1,000 
bu. 


1*06 
3,839 
2,023 
2,761 
3,1*61 
1,016 
1,667 
1,233 

951* 
2,227 

21,671 
99,693 


25 
1 

1*5,889 
32,501 


2,252 


2,512 


1,000 
bu. 

1,1*35 
1,161 
23,993 
1,750 
1,760 
3,071 
3,2*2*0 
6,1*39 
55 

17,2*63 
51,259 
2,223 
35,772 


13,1*26 
17,860 
2,051* 
369 


1,1*05 
655 
1,180 
6,356 


931* 

20,391* 
17,892* 
609 


1,000 
bu. 


21,068 


25,258 


15,055 
2^,535 


1,000 
bu. 


1,066 
3,611 
12*0 
500 
1,732 
707 
1,000 
1,633 


227 
3,033 
1*,286 

1*12 


1,21*8 
500 
125 

1,1*00 


1,000 
bu. 

1,1*35 
1,161 

1*5,31*9 
1,750 
2,168 
7,272 
5,836 
12,516 
3,712 
19,831 
59,012 
3,612 
1*2,682 
20,685 
17,917 
71,960 
232,031 
2,051* 
25,701* 
168 
113 
61 
1,832 
21*6 
753 
229 
1*,529 
81*,  765 
111,070 
3,573 
5,001* 
779 
22,259 
3,172 
1 

1,237 
395 
56,921* 
50,596 

1,096 

1,1*00 


53,830     307,1*35        22l*,131     232,957      86,916      21,620  926,889 


1/  In  transit  figures  represent  an  estimate  based  on  outstanding  loading  orders 
issued  within  each  State  and  do  not  reflect  the  actual  quantity  in  transit.  The 
quantity  in  transit  is  not  included  in  any  other  position  in  the  above  table. 


Source:    Grain  Division,  CSS. 
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Table    7.-  Wheat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  Friday  nearest 
mid-month,  January -October  1955,  weekly,  August-October  1955 


Hard  Spring 

Soft 

No.  1  Dark 

:        No.  2 

Hard  Winter 

No.  1 

:  Northern, 

:  Manitoba 

No.  1  at 

White  at 

Date  (Friday) 

:       13  percent 

:  Northern 

Galveston  1/ : 

Portland  l/\ 

. Australia 

:       protein,  at 

:      at  Fort 

'•    3/  V 

:         Duluth  1/ 

rWillian  2/3/ 

(United 

(United 

:  (United  States) 

:  (Canada) 

States) 

States) 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  mid-month 

January  11* 

:  2.63 

UJh 

2.58 

2.36 



February  18 

:  2.66 

1.75 

2.60 

2.38 

5/1.65 

March  18 

:  2.61 

1.75 

2.51* 

2.1*0 

April  15 

:  2.60 

1.75 

2.52 

2.39 

May  13 

:  2.69 

1.76 

2.62 

2.1*0 

6/1.62 

June  17 

:  2.61* 

1.76 

2.36 

2.1*7 

5/1.61 

July  15 

:  2.52 

1.76 

2.35 

2.32 

6/1.61 

August  12 

i  2.37 

1.75 

2.27 

2.18 

September  16  ; 

:            2 .11* 

1.71* 

2.29 

2.18 

mm  mmmm 

October  11*  : 

:  2.1*0 

1.69 

2.28 

2.11* 

mm  —  _ 

Weekly  ! 

2.U* 

August     19  : 

:  2.37 

1.76 

2.21* 



26  ! 

i  2.37 

1.75 

2.23 

2.11* 

September  2  j 

2.39 

1.75 

2.21i 

2.16 

9  s 

2.1-1 

1.75 

2.27 

2.16 

23  : 

2.hh 

1.71* 

2.30 

2.17 

30  : 

!  2.hh 

1.71 

2.29 

2.16 

October     7  : 

:  2.1*1* 

1.69 

2.30 

2.15 

21  ! 

:  2.1*1* 

1.69 

2.26 

2.11* 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.    2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    3/  Sales  to  non- 
contract  countries.    Converted  to  United  States  currency,    k/  F.o.b.  ship.    5/  Re- 
ported as  average  price  to  various  countries  of  Asis  during  late  February.  (yMonth- 
ly  averages  of  Australian  port  prices.    Later  prices  not  available. 


Table  8  .-  Wheat:    CCC  ownership,  by  classes  and  Commodity  office  areas, 

October  1,  1955 


Class  : 

Kansas 
!  City 

:  Dallas 

:  Chicago 

!  Mn??-  iportland  i 
,  apolis  . 

Maritime 
Fleet 

:  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Hard  Red  Winter  i 

361*,  389 

203,311 

17,836 

19,807 

10,01*2 

21*,  198 

639,583 

Hard  Red  Spring  : 

16 

8,51*1* 

101,589 

221* 

21,367 

131,71*0 

Soft  Red  Winter  : 

2,139 

1,680 

29,261 

1 

1*,397 

37,1*78 

White  s 

1 

7,901* 

52 

59,937 

36,61*5 

101*,  539 

Durum  : 

1* 

75 

79 

Red  Durum  i 

8 

8 

Mixed  ! 

•  l*,l*2i* 

215 

1*,288 

320 

309 

9,556 

Nonclassified  \ 

3,906 

Total  j 

•  370,968 

205,211 

67,833 

121,532 

70,523 

86,916 

926,889 

Source:    Grain  Division,  AMS. 
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Table  9  Wheat: 


Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markets 
and  dates  195U-55 


Month 
and 
date 

All 

[  classes 
[and  grades 
[six  markets 

[  No.  2  Dark 
[    Hard  and 
[Hard  Winter 
[Kansas  City 

No.  1  Dark 
!    N.  Spring 
MinneaDolis ! 

■  No.  2  Hard:  No.  2  Red  • 
Amber  Durum:  Winter 
Minneapolis:  St.  Louis 

• 

No.  1  Soft 
White 
Portland 

;  y 

*95h 

''•1955 

il95U  1 

1955 

1951*  i 

:1955 

il95U  i 

• 

•1955  !l95U  ! 

:1955 

\  1951*  i 

:  1955 

Month 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Week  ended 
Aug.  12 
19 

26 

Sept.  2 

9 

16 
23 
30 

Oct.  7 
Hi 


Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Pol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 


2.58  2.1*0  2.35  2.15  2.58  2.1*8  3.81  3.10  2.10  1.91*  2.32  2.16 
2.66    2.1*1*    2.39    2.16    2.70    2.50    1*.36    2.97    2.16    1.92    2.33  2.17 


2.55 
2.56 
2.60 
2.66 
2.68 
2.68 
2.62 
2.66 
2.71 
2.66 


2.39 
2.39 
2.1*2 
2.1*2 
2.1*3 
2.1*3 
2.1*5 
2.1*8 
2.1*8 
2.1*8 


2.1*0 
2.33 
2.1*1* 
2.1*0 
2.1*0 
2.39 
2.38 
2.38 
2.39 
2.1*2 


2.17 
2.13 
2.08 
2.07 
2.11 
2.16 
2.13 
2.20 
2.15 
2.21* 


2.59 
2.55 
2.58 
2.67 
2.73 
2.70 
2.66 
2.69 
2.7U 
2.73 


3.76 
3.82 
3.85 


2.50 
2.1*5 
2.1*8 
2.1*8 
2.1*8 
2.51 
2.52 

2.51*  2/*. 1*0 
2.50  U.50 
2.50   


U.37 
ii.31 


3.16 
3.13 
3.06 
3.00 
2.95 
3.06 
2.92 
2.98 
2.99 
3.01* 


2.07 
2.12 
2.13 
2.16 
2.17 
2.13 
2.18 
2.11 
2.13 
2.18 


1.92 
1.9k 
1.9U 
1.90 
1.90 
1.91* 
1.95 


2.31 
2.32 
2.33 
2.35 
2.3U 
2.3U 
2.33 
2.32 
2.30 
2.30 


2.18 
2.15 
2.1U 
2.16 
2.16 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.1U 


1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations.    2/  Only  1  car  sold. 


Table  10.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  December  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1951i-55 


Period 

!  Chicago 

:  Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

;   i95k  ! 

1955 

;    195U  ; 

1955 

;   i95u  ; 

1955 

r  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

Aug. 

2.15 

1.98 

2.29 

2.11 

2.36 

2.22 

Sept. 

s  2.18 

2.01 

2.29 

2.13 

2.U2 

2.29 

Week  ended 

Aug. 

12  : 

2.Ui 

1.98 

2.28 

2.11 

2.35 

2.20 

19 

:  2.16 

1.95 

2.29 

2.10 

2.35 

2.21 

26 

:  2.18 

1.97 

2.31 

2.09 

2.38 

2.23 

Sept. 

2 

:  2.20 

1.96 

2.31 

2.09 

2.1*0 

2.23 

9 

:  2.22 

1.99 

2.32 

2.12 

2.U1 

2.26 

16 

:  2.18 

2.01 

2.29 

2. LU 

2.1*1 

2.29 

23 

:  2.17 

2.02 

2.28 

2. Hi 

2.1*2 

2.31 

30 

:  2.16 

2.0li 

2.28 

2. Hi 

2.1*2 

2.31 

Oct. 

7 

s  2.17 

2.01 

2.30 

2.13 

2.1*2 

2.30 

Hi 

:  2.17 

2. 01 

2.29 

2.13 

2.1*0 

2.30 
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Table  11*-  Wheat:    Estimated  July  1  stocks  in  four  major 
exporting  countries,  19140-55 


Year 

|  United  States  [ 
grain  1/ 

Canadian 
grain  cj 

:  Argentina 

:  Australia 

:  Total 

:      Mil.  bu. 

HI.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

1910 

:  280 

322 

102 

135 

839 

191a  i 

385 

517 

201 

75 

1,178 

19U2  : 

631 

hh9 

238 

11*2 

1,1460 

19U3  s 

619 

630 

288 

200 

1,737 

19hk  : 

:  319 

398 

290 

159 

1,166 

19U5  ! 

279 

m 

175 

50 

818 

19U6  j 

100 

10X4 

115 

68 

387 

19U7 

:  8I4 

12U 

125 

58 

391 

19U8  : 

196 

105 

130 

105 

536 

19U9  i 

307 

135 

125 

95 

662 

1950  : 

U25 

H4O 

100 

120 

785 

1951  ! 

396 

235 

85 

100 

816 

1952  s 

256 

280 

35 

80 

651 

1953  s 

562 

i439 

160 

95 

1,256 

195/4  : 

902 

63U 

155 

155 

1,8146 

1955  3/  s 

1,021 

522 

165 

160 

1,868 

2/  Includes  Canadian  wheat  in  the 


United  States.    3/  Preliminary. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistical  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Offices,  or  other  information. 


Table  12.-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  October  1,  1950-55 


Stocks  in  position 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195U 


1955 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


Farm  1/ 

Interior  mills,  eleva- 
tors, and  warehouses  2/ 

Terminals  (commercial )  p 

Merchant  mills  and  mill 
elevators,  hj 

Commodity  Credit  Corpor- 
ation 5/ 

Total 


1482,251 

l47U,667 

513,218 

562,6514 

U29,l47U 

1415,019 

320,831 
260,1014 

273,021 
238,l4l43 

366,1477 
313,561 

1458,6141 
3142,163 

539,307 
1422  ,  772 

593,993 
14148  ,  67  8 

137;U22 

131,963 

150,2143 

1314,1477 

158,981 

Il4l,l4l3 

1*,73U 

3,790 

14,321 

U2,719 

126,228 

1U0,7146 

1,205  ,  3142  1,121,8814  1,3147,8  20  l,5l40,65U  1,676,762  1,739,8U9 


1/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board.    2/  All  off-farm  storage  not  otherwise  des- 
ignated.    3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Division,    AMS  at  1*3  terminal  mar- 
kets,   k/  Mills  reporting    to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of 
flour.    5/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by 
CCC;  also  CCC-owned  wheat  in  transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat  owned 
by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other  stocks  positions. 
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Table  13 Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  October  1,  1953-55 

UNITED  STATES 


Item 


1953-5li 

:  195U-55 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bus he! a 

562 

902 

1.16? 

17731 

970 
1,872 

618 

582 

1,113 

1,290 

68 

5U 

1,0U5 

1,236 

1955-56 
Preliminary 

Million 
bushels 

1,021 

916 
T7957 

623 
l,3li* 
70 

3/l,2Ui* 


CarryoTer  stocks,  July  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  July  1  through  September  30  2/ 
Supplies  on  October  1  for  export  and  carryover 


CANADA 


Carryover  stocks,  August  1 

:  369 

583 

U82 

New  crop 

:  6Ui 

309 

U98 

Total  supplies 

:  m 

892 

980 

Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 

:  1U6 

165 

160 

Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  i 

!  837 

727 

820 

Exports,  August  1  through  September  30    2/  i 

:  53 

1x9 

1*2 

Supplies  on  October  1  for  export  and  carryover 

m 

678 

778 

ARGENTINA 


Carryover  stocks,  December  1 

5 

73 

60 

New  crop  i 

!  280 

228 

283 

Total  supplies  ; 

:  285 

301 

3li3 

Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 

:  1U2 

129 

132 

Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 

:  Ui3 

172 

211 

Exports,  December  1  through  September  30  2/ 
Supplies  on  October  1  for  export  and ^carryover 

:  58 

90 

110 

85 

82 

101 

AUSTRALIA 


Carryover  stocks,  December  1  : 

17 

36 

93 

New  crop  j 

:  195 

198 

167 

Total  supplies  i 

:  212 

260 

Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 

1  76 

72 

72 

Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  i 

136 

162 

188 

Exports,  December  1  through  September  30    2/  \ 

90 

51 

81 

Supplies  on  October  1  for  export  and  carryover  : 

h6 

111 

107 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 


1,705 

J7299 
9U8 

2,351 
2hk 
2,107 


l,86u 
3^20 

967 
2,533 

303 
2,230 


Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  September  30  2/ 
Supplies  on  October  1  for  export  and  carryover 


2,258 

982 
2,229 

269 
1,960 


1/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use)  and  feed  for 
the  season,    2/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent.    3/  Without  imports, 


WS-H*6 


-  25  - 

Table  H*.-  Wheat  and  flour:    Exports  from  United  States,  by  country  of 

destination,  1953-51*  and  195U-55 


Western  Hemisphere: 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti 
Venezuela 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Brazil 

British  Guiana 
Other  countries 
Total 
Europe: 
Norway 

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

West  Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Italy 

Other  countries 
Total 
Asia: 
Lebanon 
Israel 
Turkey 
Saudi  Arabia 
India 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Korea 
Formosa 
Japan 

Other  countries 

Total 
Africa: 
Egypt 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
South  Africa 
Other  countries 

Total 
Other  countries 

Total  world 


6,51*6 
1,1*1*2 


51 
358 
1,019 


1,1*03 


67 
3,01*7 
987 
1,0W> 
2,696 
305 
1,U01 
206 
21U 
3,668 


6,613 
U,U89 
987 
1,01*0 
2,71*7 
663 
2,U20 
206 
211* 
5.071 


236 
1,987 
2,306 
8,9U5 


1,335 


5 

3,689 
2,336 
1,633 
3,611* 
11*6 
1,8U6 

1,11*7 
1*,1*55 
18.876 


1,752 
3,056 
8,178 
h,0hk 
22,1*06 
19,852 
1,11*9 
11*,  125 
1*,827 
1,073 
733 


1,651* 
21* 
3,291 
3 

688 
150 
1 

118 


Ell  b.929 


3,1*06 

3,080 
11,1*69 

U,0U7 
23,091* 
19,852 

1,299 
Hi,  125 

U,828 

1,073 
851 
87.12U 


U,590 
25,562 
12,1*1*0 

7,913 
27,006 

2,251* 

1,1*21 
UO,220 
12,071 
761 

3,81*9 
138.087 


1,1*03 
618 

it,  086 
18 
63 

232 
13 
2 
68 

226 


~6T?29 


1* 

3,612 

70 
2,552 
22,331 

1,91*7 
5,352 
U5,688 
1*17 


808 
2 

1,637 
12 

138 
1*,023 

507 


81.973 


362 
1,307 
"BV79T 


812 
3,611* 

1,707 
2,561* 

22,U69 
1*,023 
2,1*51* 
5,358 

U6,050 
±J2h 


90.769 


11 
8,373 
9,779 
270 
U,06l 
1,605 
1 

2,160 
7,256 

33,020 
93U 

67.1*70 


3,257 
7 

1,929 
1*8 
2 

5,560 
51*8 


9U0 
1,66U 
13.955 


6,U92 


2,391* 
175 
303 


8,886 
175 
303 
2,11*5 
1,015 


2,079 
1,1*1*8 


1,317 
1,139 
1,151* 


183,169  337212 


168 
5,310 
2,336 
1,633 
3,850 
2,133 
1*,152 
8,950 
1,11*7 
5,790 

15W 


5,993 
26,180 
16,526 

7,931 
27,069 

2,251* 

1,653 
1*0,233 
12,073 
829 

1*,075 
liili.816 


3,268 
8,380 
9,779 
2,199 
1*,109 
1,607 
5,561 
2,708 
7,256 
33,960 
2,598 


1,317 
1,139 

1,151* 
2,079 


Includes  flour  made  from  U.  S.  wheat  only. 
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RICE  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 


PER  CWT. 


1940  1945  1950  1955 


#F0R  1943,  1944  AND  1946  NO  SUPPORT  RATES  ANNOUNCED  BY  MONTHS,  YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC  1851-  55  (  10)   AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Season  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  rice  in  the  United  from  exports  sufficiently  large  to  move  the  increased  production 

States  have  equaled  or  exceeded  support -price  levels  in  every  year  from  expanded  acreage.  Prices  in  the  fall  of  1955  are  slightly 

since  the  support  programs  were  started  in  1941,  except  for  the  below  loan  levels, 
crops  of  1951,  1952,  and  1954.  Prices  above  loan  levels  resulted 


RICE  DISTRIBUTION 


MIL.  CWT.  * 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955  1960 


*/N  TERMS  OF  ROUGH  °  INCLUDES  TERRITORIAL  AND  MILITARY  FOOD  USE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   1408  -  55  (  10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Production  oi  rice  in  the  United  States  increased  rapidly  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  This  was  associated  with  increased  export  demand 
resulting  from  a  world  scarcity  of  rice.  Beginning  in  1952,  world 
rice  supplies  again  became  abundant  and  in  1953-54  exports  from  the 
United  States  declined  moderately,  and  the  following  year  dropped 
sharply.  On  the  other  hand,  United  States  production  reached  new 


record  high  levels  in  1953  and  1954,  and  with  reduced  exports,  the 
carryover  increased  from  1.5  million  cwt.  (in  rough  rice  equivalent) 
on  August  1,  1953  to  7.6  million  cwt.  on  August  1,  1954,  and  then 
increased  sharply  to  26.7  million  cwt.  on  August  1,  1955.  Of  this, 
the  CCC  owned  24.9  million  cwt.  The  quantity  of  rice  used  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  about  a  third  since  1945. 
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THE    RICE    SITUATION    AND  OUTLOOK 


SUMMARY 

Rice  supplies  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1955*  estimated  at 
77*3  million  cwt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  are  the  largest  in  our  history. 
The  sharp  increase  In  the  carryover  much  more  than  offsets  the  reduction 
in  production.    The  carryover  Jumped  from  f,6  million  cvt,  (in  terms  of 
rough  rice)  on  August  1,  1951*  to  26.7  million  cvt.  this  August. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  rice  for  1955-56  is  estimated  at  26. k 
million  cvt,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  slightly  less  than  the  27.1  million 
cvt.  estimated  for  195^-55.    Exports  for  1955-56  are  uncertain  at  this 
time.    If  exports  reach  as  much  as  23  million  cvt.,  in  terms  of  rough 
rice,  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1956  would  total  almost  28  million  cvt., 
or  a  little  higher  than  in  1955*    Exports  totaled  ik.k  million  cvt.  in 
195^-55,  and  25.2  million  in  the  peak  year  of  1952-53. 

Another  large  world  rice  crop  is  in  prospect  this  year.    At  the 
same  time,  carryover  stocks  of  poor  quality  rice,  which  have  plagued  the 
world  market  in  recent  years,  appear  to  have  been  largely  disposed  of 
during  the  past  year.    World  rice  prices  have  declined  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  have  been  pretty  well  stabilized  recently.    World  export 
prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  good  in  spite  of  increased  production 
in  some  areas. 

Exports  of  United  States  rice  for  the  current  year  are  likely  to 
be  higher  than  in  the  past  year  but  probably  will  not  be  as  large  as  some 
other  recent  years.    Some  quantities  will  move  under  Public  Law  k80  for 
foreign  currency.    It  is  expected  that  Japan  will  import  her  normal  pur- 
chases of  United  States  rice  through  commercial  channels.    It  is  unlikely 
that  exports  to  Cuba  will  be  substantially  larger,  however,  because  of  in- 
creased production  in  that  country  coupled  with  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  there. 

Under  provisions  of  existing  legislation  and  with  the  large  sup- 
plies available,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  avoid  acreage  allotments  and 
the  proclaiming  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  1956  crop.    With  the  reduction 
in  the  allotment  at  not  more  than  15  percent  set  by  legislation  for  1956, 
the  allotment  will  be  set  at  85  percent  of  the  allotment  established  for 
the  1955  crop,  which  would  indicate  an  acreage  of  about  1,61*0,000  acres, 
compared  with  1,851,000  acres  in  1955  and  2,^72,000  in  195^ •    If  market- 
ing quotas  are  approved,  the  actual  acreage  seeded  will  be  close  to  the 
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allotted  acreage.    Assuming  yields  of  2,500  pounds  per  seeded  acre, 
which  is  below  the  2, 725 -pound  record  in  195 5 ,  when  growing  conditions 
were  very  favorable,  hut  above  the  2, 237 -pound  average  in  the  preceding 
5  years,  a  crop  of  hi  million  cwt.  would  be  produced  in  1956.    If  dis- 
appearance is  about  the  same  as  the  kg.k  million  cwt.  estimated  for 
1955-56,  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  could  be  reduced  by  over  8  mil- 
lion cwt. 


THE  RICE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND .  -    Prior  to  World  War  II,  United  States  rice 
production  was  less  than  25  minion  cwt.,  and  for  7  years 
after  the  war  ended,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  rice 
and  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices.    This  resulted  from 
the  disruptions  during  and  after  the  war,  which  reduced 
production  and  export  availabilities  in  important  rice 
producing  countries.    Production  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased rapidly  and  continued  to  increase  until  195^  • 
(However,  United  States  rice  production  still  represents 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  world  total.)    Sharply  increas- 
ing acreage  and  higher  yields  per  acre  have  contributed 
to  the  expanding  production.    Table  21  shows  acreage, 
yield,  and  production,  19A3  to  1955* 

In  1952  the  world  rice  situation  began  to  change, 
and  export  supplies  became  more  abundant.    This  gener- 
ally was  brought  about  by  unusually  favorable  growing 
conditions  and  expanded  acreage  planted  to  rice,  both  in 
Importing  and  exporting  countries.    By  the  fall  of  1953; 
prices  of  rice  in  world  trade  began  to  move  downward  from 
record  levels  reached  in  1952-53* 

In  recent  years  prior  to  the  1953  crop,  carryover 
stocks  in  the  United  States  were  not  excessive.  However, 
there  was  a  large  carryover  of  7*6  mill  ion  cwt.  in  195^ 
from  the  record  large  1953  crop,  of  which  CCC  owned  about 
3  million  cwt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  under  the  price - 
support  program.    With  still  another  record  crop  and 
reduced  exports,  the  carryover  in  195 5 t  mostly  from  the 
195*1  crop, was  sharply  higher,  amounting  to  about  26.7 
mill  ion  cwt.,  the  major  portion  of  which  came  under  Gov- 
ernment ownership.    In  view  of  these  heavy  accumulations, 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  were  proclaimed 
for  the  1955  rice  crop.    Quotas  became  effective  follow- 
ing a  referendum  last  January  in  which  90.2  percent  of 
the  rice  farmers  voted  in  favor  for  the  quotas. 
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United  States  domestic  disappearance,  including 
shipments  to  the  Territories,  increased  from  20  million 
cwt.  in  1946-^7  to  27  million  in  195i*-55«    Use  by  brewers 
and  for  seed  and  feed  increased  faster  than  for  food, 
which  advanced  largely  because  of  the  rise  in  population 
rather  than  from  an  increase  in  per  capita  consumption. 
In  recent  years,  domestic  disappearance  has  accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  production.    Exports  of  rice  from  the 
United  States  reached  a  record  level  of  25.2  million  cwt. 
in  1952-53.    They  fell  to  22.7  million  in  1953-5^  and  to 
Ik.k  million  in  the  year  Just  past.    Table  23  shows 
United  States  exports  of  rice  by  countries  of  destination, 
average  for  19^5-^9  and  annual  for  I9V5-54. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  world's  most  important  food 
grains,  providing  the  basic  item  of  diet  for  more  people 
than  any  other  food,  and  normally  has  provided  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

Rice  Supplies  Record  Large; 
Disappearance  May  About  Equal 
Production,  Leaving  Large  Carryover 

Rice  production  in  the  United  States  increased  since  before  World 
War  II  to  a  record  level  in  195^  •    Export  markets  were  large  enough  to 
absorb  our  available  surplus  from  these  large  crops  until  195 3  >  when 
our  carryover  stocks  increased  from  1.5  million  cwt.  in  terms  of  rough 
rice  on  August  1,  1953  to  1 .6  million  a  year  later.    On  August  1  this 
year  they  had  skyrocketed  to  about  26.7  million  cwt. 

Rice  supplies  estimated  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1955,, 
estimated  at  77*3  million  cwt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  are  the  largest 
in  our  history.    The  carryover  on  August  1,  as  stated,  was  estimated  at 
26.7  million  cwt.  and  farm  production  (including  production  in  minor 
producing  States)  was  estimated  at  50.5  million  cwt,..    Imports,  which 
are  mostly  of  broken  rice,  may  total  not  more  than  about  0.1  million 
cwt..    The  sharp  increase  in  the  carryover  much  more  than  offsets  the 
reduction  in  production.    Table  19  shows  rice  supply  and  distribution, 
1937-55. 

The  domestic  disappearance  of  rice  for  1955-56  is  estimated  at 
26 A  million  cwt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  which  is  down  slightly  from 
the  27.1  million  cwt.  estimated  for  195^-55.    Domestic  food  use  of  rice 
(including  shipments  to  United  States  Territories  and  small  quantities 
for  military  food  use  both  at  home  and  abroad)  is  estimated  at  18.0 
million  cwt.,  up  slightly  from  the  17.5  million  cwt.  estimated  for 
I95I4-55.    The  use  of  rice  by  brewers  may  be  about  5*0  million  cwt.  com- 
pared with  about  5*7  million  cwt.  last  year.    Feed  use  may  continue  at 
a  high  level  in  1955-56.    Last  year  substantial  quantities  of  broken 
mill  rice  acquired  by  CCC  were  sold  for  feed.    Seed  use  will  be 
reduced  because  fewer  acres  will  be  seeded  for  harvest  in  1956. 
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Exports  in  1955-56  are  uncertain  at  this  time.    If  exports  reach 
as  much  as  23. 0  million  cwt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  the  carryover 
would  total  about  27.9  million  cwt.,  or  a  little  higher  than  the  26.7 
million  cwt.  estimated  for  August  1,  1955 •    Exports  totaled  14.4  mil- 
lion in  1954-55,  and  25.2  million  in  the  peak  year  of  1952-53 . 

Per  capita  food  use  of  rice  in  the  United  States  (including 
Territories  and  small  quantities  by  the  military)  in  1954-55  is  esti- 
mated at  5*3  pounds,  which  is  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  compares 
with  an  average  of  5.7  pounds  in  1934-38  and  4.2  pounds  in  1948-52. 

Rice  Production  Down  but 
Crop  Still  Third  Largest 

Production  of  rice  in  1955*  estimated  at  50.5  million  cwt.  of 
rough  rice  (which  includes  production  in  minor  producing  States),  is 
the  smallest  since  1952,  but  at  the  same  time  the  third  largest  on 
record.    The  reduction  from  1954,  amounting  to  8.7  million  cwt.,  or 
about  15  percent,  is  the  result  of  acreage  allotments  and  an  affirma- 
tive vote  by  farmers  for  marketing  quotas.    Yield  per  seeded  acre  was 
around  2,725  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with  2,389  pounds  in  1954. 
This  increase  partly  offsets  the  reduction  in  acreage  from  2,476,000 
in  1954  to  1,852,000  in  1955.    Acreage,  yield,  and  production  in 
thousand  cwt.,  for  the  Southern  States  and  California,  1919-55,  is 
shown  in  table  21. 

Prospects  for  Exports  of 
U.  S.  Rice  Improved 

Another  large  world  rice  production  is  in  prospect  for  the  current 
year,  with  unusually  good  yields  in  many  areas.    At  the  same  time, 
carryover  stocks  of  poor  quality  rice,  which  have  plagued  the  world 
market  in  recent  years,  appear  to  have  been  largely  disposed  of  during 

the  past  year.    World  rice  prices  have  declined  during  the  past  few  years, 
hut  appear  to  be  fairly  well  stabilized  at  present.    World  export  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  are  fairly  good  in  spite  of  increased  production 
in  some  areas. 

United  States  exports  of  rice  for  the  current  year  are  likely  to 
be  substantially  higher  than  in  the  past  year  but  probably  will  not  be 
as  large  as  in  other  recent  years.    Increased  rice  production  in  Cuba, 
coupled  with  unfavorable  economic  conditions  there,  make  it  unlikely 
that  exports  to  Cuba  this  year  will  be  substantially  larger  than  during 
the  past  year.    United  States  rice  prices  in  commercial  trade  generally 
are  above  world  prices  and  this  will  limit  commercial  export  sales  to 
other  markets.    Some  quantities  of  United  States  rice  will  be  sold  for 
export  under  Public  Law  480  for  foreign  currency.    It  is  expected  that 
Japan  will  import  her  normal  purchases  of  United  States  rice  through 
commercial  channels. 
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Prices  Near  Support 
Level ;  Above  Year  Ago 

The  average  price  of  rice  to  farmers  in  mid-September  at  $4.50 
per  cvt.  was  belov  the  $4.66  national  average  support  level,  2/  above 
the  $4.11  of  mid-August,  and  above  the  $4.04  of  a  year  earlier.  There 
has  been  a  slight  strengthening  since  mid-September.    U.  S.  No.  2  Zenith 
at  New  Orleans  for  September  this  year  averaged  $8.90  compared  with 
$7.50  a  year  earlier,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  California  Pearl  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  same  month  this  year  was  $8.45  compared  with  $8.55  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  in  these  markets  and  prices  received  by  farmers,  1943-55,  are 
shown  in  table  22. 

The  1955  national  average  support  price  of  $4.66  per  cwt.  of  rough 
rice  3/  compares  with  $4.92  a  year  ago.    Farmers  had  placed  a  total  of 
196>974  cwt.  of  rice  under  support  as  of  September  15,  which  compares 
with  l,4l4,077  cwt.  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    The  quantity  of 
rough  rice  placed  under  price  support  in  cwt.,  by  States,  through  Sep- 
tember 15,  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  in  parentheses,  was 
as  follows:    Arkansas,  0  (20,119);  Louisiana,  36,050  (600,180);  Missis- 
sippi, 0  (l,604)j  and  Texas,  160,924  (792,174). 

Season  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  rice  in  the  United 
States  have  equaled  or  exceeded  support-price  levels  in  every  year  since 
the  support  programs  were  started  in  194l,  except  for  the  crops  of  1951, 
1952,  and  1954.    Prices  above  loan  levels  resulted  from  exports  suffici- 
ently large  to  move  the  increased  production  from  expanded  acreage. 
Table  20  shows  the  annual  loan  rate  and  the  season  average  price,  as 
well  as  quantities  owned  by  CCC,  quantities  placed  under  price  support, 
and  deliveries  to  CCC,  1940-55. 


2/  The  price-support  program  for  the  1955  crop  is  being  carried  out 
through  price  support  loans  and  purchase  agreements  as  under  past  pro- 
grams.   These  are  available  through  January  31,  1956.    The  loans  in 
California  and  Arizona  mature  April  30,  1956,  and  on  March  16  in  other 
States,  unless  an  earlier  date  is  announced  by  the  CCC.    Intention  to 
deliver  rice  under  purchase  agreements  must  be  filed  within  a  30-day 
period  ending  on  the  maturity  date.    To  be  eligible  for  price  support, 
producers  must  be  in  compliance  with  rice  acreage  allotments. 

3/  This  support  level  was  85  percent  of  the  April  15,  1955  parity 
price  for  rice  of  $5.48.    It  was  set  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
law  calling  for  a  variable  support  level  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
supply  of  rice.    For  1955  this  range  was  82J-9O  percent  of  parity.  The 
supply  of  rice  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  was  estimated  as  of  August  1 
at  110.4  percent  of  the  normal  supply,  which  indicated  a  support  level  of 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity. 
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Marketing  Quota  Proclamation  Necessary 
For  1956  Crop;  Allotment  Dovn  1£  Percent 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  legislation,  acreage  allotments 
on  rice  are  mandatory  each  year  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material 
increase  in  export  demand  for  rice,  acreage  allotments  should  not  be 
proclaimed.    Since  there  is  no  national  emergency  and  the  current  supply 
of  rice  in  the  United  States  is  far  more  than  enough  to  meet  our  domes- 
f®|uirements        any  probable  export  demand,  acreage  allotments  on 
the  1956  crop  of  rice  will  need  to  be  announced.    Under  existing  legis- 
lation the  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  announced  before 
December  31  of  any  year. 

With  the  estimated  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  1955-56  market in* 
year  exceeding  the  indicated  normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year  by 
approximately  ko  percent,  it  is  evident  that  marketing  quotas  of  the 
1956  crop  of  rice  will  be  proclaimed.    Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  when 
the  supply  exceeds  normal  supply  by  10  percent.    Within  30  days  after 
the  date  such  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed,  a  referendum  of  farmers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  1955  crop  must  be  held  to  determine 
if  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such  quotas.    If  quotas 
are  to  remain  in  effect,  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  must  vote  in  favor  of  such  quotas. 

mm       By  ^e  enactment  of  Public  Law  288,  8Uth  Congress,  the  national 
acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  1956  cannot  be  less  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  final  allotment  established  for  the  1955  crop  of  rice.    The  1955 
national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  as  announced  on  December  30,  1954 

III  li    ioSS9  S*^'  ^  "aJ°r        6  minor  ri<*-Producing  States.  On 
!v    /^;:?:5\       Department  announced  that  as  a  result  of  new  legisla- 
^v°^(^liC  LaW  29 '  Congress),the  national  allotment  was  increased 

by  63,635  acres,  making  the  final  allotment  established  for  the  1955 

ForPiS^  '^7,73^aCr?8'  22  Percent  1688  than  the  ^  Planted  acreage. 
For  1956,  the  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  1,61*0,000  acres. 

Reduction  in  Carryover 
Possible  in  1956-57" 

If  marketing  quotas  are  approved,  the  actual  acreage  seeded  can 
be  expected  to  be  close  to  the  allotted  acreage.    Assuming  yields  of 
2 ,500  pounds  per  seeded  acre,  which  is  below  the  2,725-pound  record  in 
1955,  when  growing  conditions  were  very  favorable,  but  above  the  2  237- 
pound  average  in  the  preceding  5  years,  a  crop  of  kl  million  cwt.  would 
be  produced  in  1956.    If  disappearance  is  about  the  same  as  the  kQ.k 
million  cwt.  (26.4  domestic  and  23. 0  exports)  estimated  for  1955-56, 
the  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  could  be  reduced  by  about  8  million  cwt.. 
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World  Rice  Production  for  1935 

The  first  official  report  on  world  rice  production  for  1955  will 
be  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  on  November  14,  1955* 

World  Rice  Trade  up 
Slightly  in  lggPl/ 

International  trade  in  rice  in  1954  increased  3  percent  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  hut  continued  below  the  postwar  peak  of 
1952.    Exports,  including  reexports,  from  all  countries  totaled  10,250 
million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice  compared  with  9*930  million  pounds 
in  1953  and  11,300  million  pounds  in  1952.    Trade  was  approximately  half 
the  20,000  million  pounds  exported  annually  prior  to  World  War  II  (aver- 
age 1936-40). 

Exporting  countries:    Despite  a  small  gain  in  total  exports  in 
1954,  the  general  trend  in  rice  trade  was  somewhat  downward.    A  pro- 
nounced increase  in  shipments  of  Burma  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
gain  in  total  trade,  but  rice  exports  declined  in  many  countries.  Ex- 
ports from  Asia  increased  1,122  million  pounds,  of  which  1,060  million 
pounds  came  from  Burma. 

Exports  from  Thailand  in  1954  of  2,607  million  pounds  include 
considerable  quantities  of  coarse  ground  brokens,  mostly  inedible,  in- 
cluded in  total  imports  of  same  importing  countries  of  Asia.    This  is  a 
favorable  aspect  of  Thailand's  trade,  as  it  represents  a  disposal  of 
around  400  million  pounds  of  inferior  rice  from  previously  reported 
stocks.    Actually,  exports  of  rice  a  quality  comparable  with  the  2,945 
million  pounds  exported  in  1953  was  only  2,214  million  pounds,  a  decline 
of  15  percent. 

Rice  exports  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  in  1954  were 
only  two-thirds  of  the  year  before,  and  exports  and  reexports  from  the 
countries  of  Europe  declined  22  percent.    Export  availabilities  from 
Egypt's  crop  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  Africa's  exports,  but  those  in  other  countries  decreased,  and  the 
total  exported  from  the  surplus  countries  of  Africa  was  less  than  half 
the  average  in  the  immediate  postwar  years  (1946-50) . 

The  United  States  had  the  largest  reduction  in  volume  exported, 
despite  having  an  increase  in  exportable  supplies.    Exports  in  1954 
were  down  more  than  500  million  pounds,  or  approximately  30  percent. 
Table  23  shows  exports  of  United  States  rice  by  countries  of  destina- 
tion. 


4/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  5,  1955. 
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Dullness  in  the  vorld  rice  market  was  responsible  also  for  a  de- 
cline in  exports  of  other  countries,  as  Taiwan,  Korea,  Italy,  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  and  countries  that  in  recent  years  have  been  producing  rice 
for  export  at  higher  prices  than  prevailed  in  195^.    Portugal's  small 
1953-5**-  crop  prevented  rice  from  being  the  export  commodity  that  it  has 
been  in  other  postwar  years. 

Rice  exports  in  South  America  were  the  smallest  since  World  War 
II.    Even  though  Brazil  had  surplus  supplies  of  around  kOO  million 
pounds,  that  country  is  reported  to  have  exported  no  rice  in  195^-  Ex- 
ports also  declined  from  British  Guiana,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay. 

Some  increase  is  reported,  however,  in  the  rice  exports  of  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Viet  Nam,  Indochina.  Although  statistics  for  Pakistan 
are  not  available,  estimated  exports  exceeded  those  of  1953*  Rice 
export  increases  occurred  in  the  Near  East  countries,  Iran  and  Iraq. 
Spain  exported  slightly  more  than  in  1953>  and  Australia's  exports  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  year  before. 

Importing  countries :    Increased  imports  of  the  two  largest  im- 
porters, Japan  and  India,  brought  the  total  of  those  countries  to  more 
than  half  the  world  rice  imports  (table  2k).    India's  imports  came  from 
Burma,  while  those  of  Japan  originated  in  countries  of  Asia,  Europe, 
North  America,  and  South  America.    Rice  was  imported  into  the  Philippine 
Republic  to  build  up  stocks,  whereas  in  the  year  before  domestic  pro- 
duction was  sufficient  for  all  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  into  several  of  the  countries  usually 
considered  to  be  among  Asia's  heaviest  importers  of  rice — Malaya,  Ceylon, 
Indonesia,  and  Hong  Kong — were  the  lowest  in  several  years.    Reasons  for 
the  declines  are  (l)  increased  production,  (2)  consumption  of  surplus 
stocks,  and  (3)  withholding  of  purchases  because  of  relatively  high 
prices  in  exporting  countries,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Total  rice  imports  into  Europe  increased  2k  percent  compared  with 
1953 f  and  were  the  largest  since  World  War  II.    Even  so,  imports  of  nearly 
1,000  million  pounds  were  only  30  percent  of  prewar  imports.  Largest 
gains  were  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  and  imports  increased  also  in  Denmark,  Finland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  took 
less  rice  than  in  1953-    On  account  of  heavy  exports  in  1953>  Greece  im- 
ported a  significant  volume  of  rice  for  domestic  consumption  before  the 
195^  crop  was  marketed. 
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The  nrincipal  reason  for  a  decline  in  imports  in  North  America 
vas  an  expansion  lT tne  rice  production  of  Cuba  in  1953  and  195*,  which 
Scretsed^he  import  requirements.    Rice  imports  increased  in  Canada, 
BrJSsh  Hondura^  Costa  Rica,  and  some  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Because  of Hmail  crop  in  1953,  rather  than  exporting  rice,  Colombia 
imported  a  relatively  large  amount. 


"A  Study  of  Various  Two-Price  Systems  of  Price 
Support  and  Marketing  which  could  be  made  Applicable 
to  Rice"  was  published  as  House  Document  No.  100,  Wth 
Congress,  1st  Session.    This  report  was  developed  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
690,  83rd  Congress.    Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to-    Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Table  20.-  Rice,  rough:    Price  support  operations  and  price  analysis  items,  19UO-55 


Tear 

beginning 
August 


Production 


Owned  by 
CCC  on 
August  1 


Under  price  support 


Loans 


Purchase 
agreements 


Total 


Deliveries 

tc  CCC 


Support 
rate 
per  cvt. 


Season  average 
price  received 
by  farmers  1/ 


.,000  cvt. 

1,000  cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

Dollars 

Dollars 





_ _  — 
_  —  _ 

«»« 







2.04 

1.80 
3.01 

_  «.  _ 







2.33 

3.61 







y 

3.96 

— 

_  _  _ 

 „_ 



y 

2.52 

3.93 







3.98 



— 





y 

5.00 





3.76 

5.97 



153 

3,565 

3,718 

611 

4.08 

U.88 

11 

1,865 

6,282 
575 

8,11)7 

3,043 

3.96 

U.io 

1)59 

217 

792 

26 

4.56 

5.09 

369 

h,  008 

1,8U3 

5,851 

518 

5.00 

4.82 

226 

209 

209 

5.01j 

4.87 

1 

1,808 
17,554 

2,666 

U,474 

3,168 

U.8I1 

5.19 

3,168 

12,923 

30,177 

26,118 

4.92 

U.56 

21,909 

4.66 

m 
1*1 

'.-•-2 

19U 
19U* 
\%S 

1*7 
iftB 

1*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
.953 

i95J*  y 

1555  y 


24,495 
23,095 
29,062 
29,261) 
30,97U 
3/30,718 
3/32,535 
3/35,253 
3/38,320 

2/40,784 

3/38,757 
2A5,853 
3/1)8,260 
3/52,761 
3/59,151 
3/50,1)60 


"1/  Season  average  prices  recieved  by  farmers  weighted  by  sales.    2/  Price  support  was  mandatory  at  90  percent  of 
jarity  but  since  prices  were  so  far  above  support  levels,  support  rates  were  not  announced.    3/  Includes  production  in 
tinor  rice-producing  States  (Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Arizona  and  Florida)  which  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  of 
sroduction  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,    4/  Preliminary. 

Table  21.-  Rice,  rough:    Acreage  seeded,  yield,  and  production,  Southern  States, 
California,  and  United  States,  1919-55 


Acreage  seeded 

:       Average  yield  per  seeded  acre 

Production 

Crop 
year 

Southern 
States  l/ 

1.000 

:  California: 

United 
States 

i  00  n 

:    Southern    :                  :  United 
;    States  l/  ;  California:  state8 

Southern 
States  1/ 

:  California: 

United 
States 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
19*0 
191*1 

19>*2 
19^3 
19W 

19<>5 
191*6 
19l»7 
19W 
191.9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

1951*  y 


acre  8 

928 
1,137 
855 
913 
768 
748 
750 
867 
867 
840 
765 
856 
81*0 
761* 
690 
701* 

717 
81*3 
967 
951 
925 
972 
1,110 

1,278 
1,280 
1,257 
1/1,270 
1/1,333 
371,1*62 
371,561. 
1/1,574 
3/1,395 
1/1,682 

l/l,679 
l/l, 
1/1,991 
3/1,512 


acres 

155 
162 

135 
140 
106 

90 
103 
11*9 
160 
132 

95 
110 

125 
110 
108 
108 
100 
138 
11*9 
125 
120 
118 

153 
212 
237 
2U6 
244 
261* 
259 
261* 
312 
24l 
319 
335 
1*29 
1*85 
31*0 


1,083 
1,299 
990 
1,053 
87I* 
838 

853 
1,016 
1,027 
972 
860 
966 
965 
87I* 
798 
812 
817 
981 
1,116 
1,076 

1,01*5 
1,090 
1,263 
1,1*90 
1,517 
1,503 
1,51!* 
1,597 
1,721 
1,828 
1,8P6 
1,636 
2,001 
2,014 
2,183 
2,1*76 
1,852 


Pounds 

1,630 
1,717 
1,683 
1,67U 
1,615 
1,701 
1,691* 
1,767 
1,81*1* 
1,911 
1,989 
1,980 
1,91*8 
1,992 
2,005 
1,968 
2,012 
2,159 
2,062 
2,088 
2,192 
2,083 
1,740 
1,831 
1,771* 
1,927 
1,926 
1,81*7 
1,862 
2,013 
1,942 
2,185 
2,091 
2,177 
2,309 
2,1*25 
2,615 


Pounds 

2,700 
2,295 
2,1*30 
2,1*75 
2,Uo8 
2,182 
2,097 
2,1*12 
2,520 
2,786 
2,709 
2,971* 
2,970 
3,191 
2,880 
3,1*1*0 
3,330 
3,060 
2,751 
3,015 
3,375 
3,600 

2,1*75 
2,680 

2,765 
2,7U1* 
2,566 
2,997 
3,102 
2,588 
3,275 
3,1*32 
3,347 
3,1*97 
2,857 
2,21*2 
3,213 


Pounds 

1,783 
1,789 
1,785 
1,780 
1,711 
1,753 
1,743 
1,861 
1,950 
2,029 
2,069 
2,093 
2,080 
2,11*3 
2,123 
2,164 
2,173 
2,285 
2,154 
2,196 
2,328 
2,247 
1,829 
1,952 
1,929 
2,061 
2,029 
2,037 
2,048 
2,096 
2,162 

2,369 
2,292 
2,396 
2,417 
2,389 
2,725 


cwt. 

2/15,125 
19,524 

1^,393 
15,283 
12,405 
2/12,725 
2/12,706 
1/15,317 
2/15,992 
2/16,048 
15,216 
16,946 
16,364 
15,219 
13,833 
13,856 
14,423 
18,196 
19,941 
19,859 
20,278 
20,247 
19,308 
23,400 
22,712 
24,224 
1/24,456 
1/24,622 
3/27, 218 
l/31  A88 
1/30,566 
1/30,487 
l/35,177 
1/36,545 
1/40,504 
l/>8, 279 
T/39,537 


J/. 

1/  Southern  States  consist  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  beginning  in  I9I9,  Mississippi.    2/  Includes  pro- 
Auction  in  minor  States  in  thousand  cwt.  as  follows:  100  in  1919,  22  in  1924,  135  in  1925,  274  in  1926,  34  in  1927,  and 
in  1928.    3/  Includes  acreage  and  production  in  minor  States,  in  thousand  acres  and  thousand  cwt.  (in  parenthesis)  as 

L  ^6Q)  m  1950,  3 


cwt . 

M85 
3,718 
3,280 
3, 1*65 
2,552 
1,964 
2,160 
3,594 
4,032 
3,677 
2,574 
3,272 
3,712 
3,510 
3,110 
3,715 
3,330 
4,223 
4,099 
3,769 
4,050 
4,248 
3,787 
5,682 
6,552 
6,750 
6,262 
7,913 
8,035 
6,832 
10,218 
8,270 
10,676 
11,715 
12,257 
10,872 
10,923 


cwt. 

19,310 
23,242 

17,673 
18,748 

14,957 
14,689 
14,866 
18,911 
20,024 

19,725 
17,790 
20,218 
20,076 
18,729 
16,943 
17,571 
17,753 
22,419 
24,040 
23,628 
24,328 
24,495 

23,095 
29,082 
29,264 
30,974 
30,718 
32,535 
35,253 
38,320 
40,784 
"38,757 
1*5,853 
48,260 
52,761 
59,151 
50,1,60 


fallows:  2  J50T  in  1945,  2  (38)  in  1946,  2  (36)  .in  1947,  2  (45)  in  1948,  2  (  47)  in  1949,  4  (68)  in  1950,  3  (56)  in  195-' 
5  (153)  in  1952,  9  (154)  in  1953,  H*  (298)  in  1954  and  11  (227)  in  1955.    4/  Preliminary.    5/  October  1  estimate. 
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Table  23,-  Rice:    Exports  to  specified  countries,  United  States, 
average  19k5-ii9,  annual  1950-52*  1/ 


Year  beginning  August 

Countrv  of  i 
destination  ! 

Average 
19U5-U9  ; 

1950  • 

1951 

1-7  J±- 

:  1952 

•       1-7  JC  • 

1953  2/: 

1-7  J  J    c-f  • 

195k  2/ 

1.000 

X  •  www 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

w  w  v  • 

(<tft,  _ 

f*W+.  - 

PVfc  - 

\s  W  V  c 

cwt  • 

cwt. 

We  s  tern  Hemi  s  Dhe  re  i 

Canada  : 

381 

601 

633 

560 

British  Honduras  i 

!  13 

23 

22 

3 

17 

33 

British  West  Indies  ! 

97 

>              7 1 

2li 

5li 

81 

6 

5 

Cuba  * 

:    ii. 923 

6.965 

5.118 

U,876 

U,755 

3,391 

Netherlands  Antilles  ! 

o 

7 

25 

25 

ill 

53 

38 

Venezuela  ! 

:  76 

1                   |  w 

35ii 

196 

86 

215 

8I1 

Bolivia  : 

12 

3/ 

*+ 

6 

5 

Colombia  ! 

i 

2/ 

3/ 

3/ 
2J 

31/1 

205 

Other  countries  ; 

87 

17 

9 

7 

29 

159 

Total  j 

5  621 

7  789 

5.896 

5.703 

6.027 

EuroDe  t  ! 

52 

206 

I46O 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  j 

73 

161 

57 

France  ! 

!  11 

3/ 

3/ 
2J 

3/ 

3/ 

West  Germany  i 

111 

1 

1 

29 

58 

Greece  ! 

109 

295 

209 

f/ 

11 

5 

Iceland  i 

!  10 

3 

3 

8 

3/ 

Netherlands  : 

2 

12 

71 

Switzerland  i 

i  32 

89 

21 

38 

57 

53 

Other  countries  : 

86 

$ 

2 

25 

187 

Total  s 

338 

556 

291 

100 

3^0 

B1I1 

Asia:  i 

Saudi  Arabia  ! 

:  80 

10U 

91 

138 

130 

136 

Ceylon  j 

0 

3/ 

2! 

7hl 

6ii7 

Indonesia  ) 

:  6U6 

9 

1.799 

1,100 

Philippines  ) 

1.136 

71 

3/ 
2/ 

3/ 
21 

25 

China  ! 

i  796 

Korea,  Republic  of  i 

98 

271 

2,821 

L/ii.631 

h/590 

3/ 

Hong  Kong  j 

36 

\  ^w 

179 

3/ 

Japan  ! 

:  279 

326 

5.Ji30 

3.999 

8.538 

U.125 

Ryukyu  Islands  s 

616 

0 

Other  countries 

2h 

6 

9 

5 

25 

11 

Total  : 

3,095 

716 

10.962 

11.315 

?,2B3 

4i2?7 

Total  Oceania  ! 

5 

3 

13 

19 

17 

19 

Liberia 

s  36 

23 

73 

22 

67 

219 

Other  Africa  ! 

!  1 

3 

li 

y 

6 

10 

Other  countries 

5/8 

5/Ui 

Total  world  s 

i  9,096 

9,090 

17,239 

17,159  : 

L5,?l8 

9/8I48 

1/  Milled  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers*  rice  and  rough 
rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Less  than 
500  cwt.    \xj  Adjusted  to  include  all  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration.    5/  Starting  with  January  195U,  includes  ship- 
ments valued  at  less  than  $500  each  when  the  number  of  such  shipments  to  a  country 
in  a  given  month  is  few. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted. 
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Table  2h»-  Rice:    Imports  of  principal  importing  countries 
and  world,  average  19^6-50,  annual  1952-5U 


continent 

Average 
191*6-50 

:  1952 

:  1953 

1951 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Western  Hemisphere:  j 

Cuba  ! 

:  5U1 

561 

U16 

Other  countries  i 

:  256 

281* 

300 

31*9 

Total  Western  Hemisphere  i 

:  797 

759 

861 

765 

Europe  i 

:  5l5 

61L 

77li 

962 

Asia:  : 

Japan  : 

i  389 

2,157 

2,379 

3,151 

Malaya  i 

:  811 

1,162 

1,205 

708 

Ceylon  ! 

811 

891* 

901* 

887 

Indonesia  ! 

i  1*33 

1,688 

789 

570 

Hong  Kong  ! 

285 

522 

688 

230 

Korea  i 

:  51 

550 

80 

India  : 

•  l,2kk 

1,617 

1*26 

1,1*95 

Other  Asia  j 

1,225 

697 

521 

653 

Total  Asia  s 

5.2li9 

9.167 

7.ii62 

7.771^ 

Africa  ; 

297 

1*1*0 

1*87 

510 

Oceania  : 

37 

55 

51 

53 

Total  world  s 

-  6,895 

11,035 

9,635 

10,061* 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this 
publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
name  will  be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be 
changed,  write  the  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the  whole 
sheet  to: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


